THE MARQUISE PRESIDES OVER ARTISTS
go to Pompadour: she had to come and see them. Duclos was
once heard to say there, speaking of the nobles who flattered
him: They fear us just as thieves fear street lanterns.'
Madame du Hausset quotes a saying of La Riviere: The
kingdom cannot be regenerated save by some great interior
upheaval, but woe to those who will be involved in it! The
French people know no half measures/

Diderot and his friends probably scoffed at Pompadour's
pretensions to philosophy, but she was useful to them.
Although Louis had not dared to grant her request and revoke
the Edict of 1752 suppressing the Encyclopedic, yet Grimm
tells us that she and several ministers joined in asking Diderot
and d'Alembert to resume work on it.

It was not from love of philosophy that Pompadour
favoured the Encyclopidistes^ nor even for the pleasure of
being called the Egeria of Letters, but simply because these
men furthered her own private revenges. They were the
violent enemies of the Jesuits who thwarted her ambitions,
the declared foes of that Archbishop of Paris who had snubbed
her and who had been heard to say he would like to see her
burn; they made fun of that rigid Bishop Boyer who had so
violently opposed her establishment at Versailles.

The abbe de Bernis comments on Pompadour as a patron-
ess with a justice exempt from resentment: The marquise had
none of the big vices of ambitious women; but she had all the
trifling frivolity and heedlessness of women who have a very
good opinion of their appearance and superior intellect. She
did wrong without being malicious and good because of a
passing craze; her friendship was jealous like love, light,
inconstant like love, and never assured/

So great was her influence over taste and opinion that she
could start a furore with a smile. Marmontel relates how he
came to her toilette one day holding the manuscript of a play
in his hands; he found the marquise very jaded; she decided to
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